they let me come as they let the others go/'    One instance  will  perhaps  suffice.    Napoleon  had  resumed his former title of Emperor by the Grace of God and the Constitutions of the Empire.    This was distasteful to the new spirit, and the council of state replied by proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, a decree not less distasteful to the Emperor, but which he could not resent.    He had to put up with slights, and a peremptory insolence from his  Chambers. Nevertheless, he faced this new situation with imperturbable calm.    He felt, no doubt, that in case of victory he could easily put things right.    But in case of defeat?   There he saw the new spirit would overwhelm him, unless he could summon a mightier power still to outbid it, and proclaim a new revolution.    Why, then, did he not accept the last alternative?   Why did he not put himself at the head of an uprising of revolutionary France?    Once, no doubt, in earlier days, the personal leadership of a revolution would have been a dazzling object of desire.    The First Consul would not have hesitated. But the Emperor saw clearly, we think, that there would in that case have been no question of a dynasty, that the dictatorship would have been a personal one, that he would have been Sylla or Marius, not Augustus or Charlemagne.    It will be observed that, in his remark to Montholon, cited above, he says, "I should secure the crown to myself"; there is no mention of, or illusion as to, a succession.   Such a position seemed degrading after that which he had filled: and, as we have seen, everything connected with revolution was odious to him.   It was, consequently, impossible for him to become the prophet or general of a new Revolution after Waterloo.  Had
233husiasm promptly cooled. Napoleon, with characteristic perception, had seen this at once. To a minister who congratulated him on the miracle by which he, almost alone, had reconquered France, he replied, "Bahl the time for compliments is past:
